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HE GENERAL PRESIDENT has appointed Jerry Donovan, one of 

the oldest members of our organization, as International Trustee to fill 
the place made vacant through the recent death of John G. Clay. The 
appointment has been confirmed by the General Executive Board. 
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EVER MIND what has happened in the past, just make up your 
mind, at the beginning of the new year, that you will do better. 


EF 


OURAGE in the hour when danger seems to surround you is the test 
which proves you are a real man. The man who keeps his head and 
takes hold of himself in a serious crisis, whether it be financial, physical, 
or in his organization, is the kind of a man men should look up to and 
depend on. 


TTT 


OU MAY LOSE EVERYTHING you have, your money, your friends, 
your job, but if you retain your honor you are still a man. 


vv 


HE TIME ONE LEARNS who his real friends are is in his hour of 

need and trouble. The man who slaps you on the back and tells you 
you are a good fellow when everything is running smoothly for you is not 
always a friend. 


TTT 


OCTORS of high standing throughout the country claim that men 
who work in the open air and take reasonable care of themselves are 
less susceptible to respiratory diseases such as the “flu” and pneumonia. 
I sometimes think the doctors are right, for when I worked in the snow, 
slush and rain, driving a truck, I didn’t have half as many colds as I get 
now. However, those of us who have been off the truck for some years do 
not want to go back. It is human nature to choose the job with the least 
physical exertion and the most pay. 


TTF 


T MAKES ONE SICK to see so many persons we know trying to ape or 
copy someone else. Be yourself, be natural. Whatever success you 
have had in life is due to your own personality. Go see the picture, 
“McFadden’s Flats.” I know some people in real life who are worse than 
Mrs. McFadden. Some people can’t understand when they are a humbug 


and a nuisance. 
vr 


A OLD SAYING: “Put a beggar on horseback and he rides to the 
devil.” 
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Report of Delegates from the In- 
ternational Union to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Con- 


vention, November, 1928 


The convention opened in the Ath- 
enzum in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Monday morning, November 19, 1928. 
W. L. Boehling, chairman of the 
Trades and Labor Convention Com- 
mittee, called the convention to or- 
der. The Rey. G. Frohm, pastor of 
St. John the Baptist Church, gave the 
invocation. The Hon. Arthur O’Keefe, 
mayor of the city of New Orleans, 
welcomed the delegates and extended 
the courtesies of the city. Col. John 
T. Sullivan spoke for the state of 
Louisiana, representing the governor. 
Several addresses of welcome were 
made by Labor representatives, as 
was also an address delivered by the 
Hon. James O’Connor, congressman. 
After the speakers had _ finished, 
President Green thanked them for 
their welcoming addresses in behalf 
of the Federation. Next the conven- 
tion was properly organized and the 
report of the Executive Council was 
submitted to the delegates. The re- 
port in turn was referred to the sev- 
eral committees which handle the re- 
port each year. The Treasurer, D. J. 
Tobin, read his report to the conven- 
tion, a copy of which you read in last 
month’s Journal. Some of the recom- 
mendations were adopted by the con- 
vention, but the position of Treasurer 
was still retained, although it was the 
consensus of opinion that the sending 
of the moneys from the office of the 
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Federation out west and then sending 
them back again was a system that 
was entirely unnecessary and im- 
practical. 

Your delegates also attended the 
Building Trades Convention, which, 
being our first, was quite interesting 
to us. There was no question about 
the seating of your delegates and the 
only organization which protested 
was the Iron Workers, through their 
president, P. J. Morrin. No delegate 
in the convention answered any of the 
statements made by Brother Morrin. 
The convention was unanimous in 
seating us. To my mind this is a step 
forward and already the local unions 
are receiving the benefits of the 
Building Trades Convention. 

After being seated in the conven- 
tion, the General President informed 
the delegates that we appreciated the 
action of the convention and that they 
need not have any fear but what the 
Teamsters would do their share in the 
Building Trades. We would not under 
any circumstances bring about any 
condition that would be injurious to 
any of the trades. In other words, 
that we knew the system obtaining 
in the Building Trades and if we 
could not be helpful we would not be 
harmful. 

The delegates also attended the 
Label Trades Convention and helped 
in the election of George W. Perkins. 
Brother Perkins for nearly forty 
years was president of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union and re- 
tired only a few years ago. The va- 
cancy of president was created by the 
fact that John W. Hayes, former sec- 
retary-treasurer of the International 
Typographical Union, was not a can- 
didate for re-election as president of 
the Label Trades. Brother Perkins 
will make an excellent head for the 
Label Trades Department, as all his 
life he has been devoted to the work 
of popularizing the Trade Union 
Label. 

The greatest benefit that comes to 
us from attending conventions of the 


Federation is the conferences we 
hold with International Union officials 
who come from the different parts of 
the country. At this convention we 
held a conference with a committee 
representing the Engineers’ Interna- 
tional Union, headed by Arthur Hud- 
dell, the General President. We set- 
tled a controversy over tractors and 
other motor-driven machinery with 
Huddell. This controversy existed in 
California. 

We also held a conference with the 
representatives of the International 
Bakers’ Union over a jurisdiction dis- 
pute that has been troubling us for 
several years in Seattle, where the 
drivers were members of the Bakers’ 
International Union. Brother Dave 
Beck of our organization and Brother 
William McGuerin of the Bakers were 
present at this conference. It was de- 
cided and agreed by the parties con- 
cerned that the drivers become mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, that no penalties be 
placed upon them, that they be ad- 
mitted free of charge, that agree- 
ments of drivers in that particular 
city and vicinity and the bakery or 
inside workers should expire at the 
same time, that the by-laws of the 
local union of Bakery Drivers as it 
now exists would be permitted to con- 
tinue unless some section of it inter- 
fered with the general constitution of 
our International Brotherhood, and 
we are informed that there is no sec- 
tion that so interferes. 

The agreement was signed by the 
International representatives of both 
organizations and applies only to 
Seattle and vicinity. We feel very 
much pleased that this controversy 
has ended because the feeling exist- 
ing between the International officers 
of both organizations is of such a na- 
ture that we were much disturbed 
over this controversy in the state of 
Washington. 

Your delegates met and consulted 
with many representatives of the 
Trade Union Movement from differ- 
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ent parts of the country attending 
the convention, and the exchange of 
face-to-face confidences undoubtedly 
will be helpful. 

The convention in general was the 
same as recent conventions of the 
Federation—a good deal of construc- 
tive work obtained, but there was no 
great excitement on the floor of the 
convention. 

On the question of the reseating 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, which was referred to in the 
Executive Council’s report, your dele- 
gates and those of the clerks ap- 
peared before the committee with 
this report. We both made statements 
explaining our position and the fol- 
lowing decision was reached by the 
committee and also adopted unani- 
mously by the convention: 

“From page 65 of the Report of the 
Executive Council to this convention 
we gather the knowledge that the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks have 
been reinstated into complete affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor. Circumstances have arisen in 
this case since the reinstatement 
which compel your committee to 
give a review of the history of this 
controversy, thus: 

“In 1924 a jurisdictional dispute 
arose. Complaint was properly made 
and investigations and conferences 
held and on page 84 of the proceed- 
ings of the 1924 convention will be 
found a decision reading: 

“*That jurisdiction over the men 
involved in this dispute properly be- 
longs to the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Sta- 
blemen and Helpers of America; that 
both organizations be notified to this 
effect and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks be instructed to disasso- 
ciate from its membership all drivers, 
chauffeurs, stablemen and garage em- 
ployes who are not mechanics and 
helpers (the term helpers meaning all 
men who load and unload wagons and 
trucks), by transferring them to the 


International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, or disassociate 
them from membership in the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks.’ 

“During the year that followed no 
effort was made by the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks to conform to the 
foregoing decision. Failure to observe 
the mandate of the El Paso conven- 
tion was reviewed at the Atlantic 
City convention in 1925, resulting in 
that convention authorizing the Ex- 
ecutive Council to insist on the deci- 
sion of the previous convention being 
adhered to or the charter of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks should 
be suspended, and on January 25, 
1926, the rule of suspension was ap- 
plied. Your committee at this con- 
vention was advised that while the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has 
been reinstated, still the decision of 
the American Federation of Labor 
has not been put into operation. An 
extended hearing was held, during 
which time the representatives of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America and the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks were given 
ample opportunity to present their 
views. This committee listened with 
attention to all that was said, heard 
correspondence read, incidents re- 
lated, troubles with employers re- 
ferred to, future difficulties antici- 
pated and out of it all your commit- 
tee has reached the following con- 
clusions: 

“1. That the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks was reinstated to mem- 
bership in the American Federation 
of Labor with the belief that the con- 
tents of a letter that five of its offi- 
cers had signed constituted an agree- 
ment. 

“2. That the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks later cancelled the letter, 
which letter was interpreted to mean 
an agreement. 

“3. This committee recognizes that 
the decision appearing on page 84 of 
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the proceedings of the El Paso con- 
vention is still the law and that the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers have 
jurisdiction over drivers, chauffeurs, 
stablemen and helpers, and that we 
reaffirm that decision. 

“4. That we now urge the Execu- 
tive Council to arrange for a confer- 
ence of the representatives of these 
two organizations to be held at a time 
agreeable to both parties with the 
hope of having an understanding 
reached that will settle this contro- 
versy. The report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted.” 

You will notice from the above de- 
cision that the decision of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was con- 
firmed and that our jurisdiction is 
very clearly defined over all drivers, 
chauffeurs and helpers working in 
the express employment. You will 
notice also that the convention very 
plainly repudiated the clerks for the 
violation of an agreement that they 
had entered into with the American 
Railway Express Company which 
agreed to our jurisdiction and upon 
which basis they were readmitted to 
membership in the Federation, be- 
cause it is safe to say that unless they 
had agreed to our jurisdiction they 
would not have been readmitted to 
membership in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. There is a conference 
to be called, as you will notice by the 
action of the convention, but we will 
enter this conference only on the 
basis that our jurisdiction is recog- 
nized and agreed to by all parties con- 
cerned. New Orleans, in so far as our 
organization is concerned, is very 
poorly organized. There are a great 
many colored men working at our 
craft in that city and it seems impos- 
sible to hold them in an organization. 
Nearly all other trades are in a poorly 
organized condition, the building 
trades being less than fifty per cent 
organized. 

The convention lasted about eight 
days and was in actual session only 


about six days. There was consider- 
able entertainment furnished by the 
Trade Union Movement in the dis- 
trict. The Federation received less 
publicity in this convention from the 
newspapers than in any convention I 
have ever attended, showing clearly 
that the commercial and business in- 
terests of New Orleans are distinctly 
opposed to the Trade Union Move- 
ment. Toronto, Canada, was chosen 
as the next convention city. Dele- 
gates elected to the British Trades 
Union Congress were William Rooney 
of Chicago, representing the Interna- 
tional Sheet Metal Workers’ Union, 
and William Clark, general president 
of the Flint Glass Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union. As candidates they had 
no opposition. The delegates from 
Great Britain gave splendid addresses 
and pictured a rather not too encour- 
aging report of industrial conditions 
in Great Britain. They were up to the 
usual standard—perhaps not quite as 
high as former delegates. 

Your organization was represented 
by us as well as we knew how, help- 
ing to further the best interests of 
our International Union in every way 
we possibly could. We appreciate the 
opportunity of having been elected 
delegates because it has broadened 
our vision of International affairs and 
we believe we have been helped in 
many ways by the attendance at the 
convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. J. TOBIN, 
THOS. L. HUGHES, 
J. M. GILLESPIE, 
JNO. McLAUGHLIN, 
EDW. McCAFFREY, 
L. G. GOUDIE. 





Meeting of the General Executive 
Board October 3, 1928, Metro- 
pole Hotel, Cincinnati 


The General President called a 
meeting of the General Executive 
Board for the purpose of taking up 
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one or two matters which were press- 
ing at the time and deferred consid- 
eration of many subjects that the 
board will take up at its regular an- 
nual meeting early in the year. 

The General President stated that 
Local 302, Milk Drivers of Oakland, 
California, were seeking endorse- 
ment of a strike involving seventy 
men and asked that the board vote on 
same. On a motion regularly made 
and seconded it was unanimously 
voted that the request be granted. 

Brother George Kidwell, business 
agent of Local 484, appeared before 
the General Executive Board with a 
request from his local union that 
they be given extension of their char- 
ter to carry bakery drivers in San 
Jose. This is a city of very nearly 
100,000 people and about fifty miles 
from San Francisco, with one of the 
oldest local unions affiliated with the 
International chartered there and do- 
ing business, having jurisdiction over 
all classes of drivers in that city. 
Brother Kidwell made a very fine, 
interesting statement to the board 
and the board realized that there was 
some merit in the arguments put 
forth, but decided it was utterly im- 
possible to grant the request, as it 
would destroy the autonomous rights 
of the local union chartered there 
and doing business in the city of San 
Jose. It would also establish a prece- 
dent which would practically set 
aside all rules and laws governing the 
International Union up to now. 
Therefore, the board instructed the 
secretary to notify Local 484 that it 
was impossible for them to grant 
their request for extension of juris- 
diction as outlined above. 

Vice-President Cashal of New 
York made a statement outlining con- 
ditions in New York—a very impor- 
tant statement in which he explained 
to the board many matters of great 
interest. The General Executive 
Board decided after due considera- 
tion of the remarks of the vice- 
president that the board would sus- 


tain him in any action which he took 
in accordance with the laws of our 
International Union—that they had 
implicit confidence in him and in the 
manner in which he was handling 
affairs in that district. 

The General Executive Board took 
up the matter of its next regular an- 
nual meeting, which is usually held 
in the beginning of the year. A mo- 
tion was made and seconded and 
unanimously carried that the meeting 
be held somewhere in the South, 
preferably in Florida, if arrange- 
ments could be made, and ihe time 
and place of meeting be left for de 
cision and arrangement to the Gen- 
eral President and General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Then ensued a general discussion 
on the new developments in our craft. 
The General President made a state- 
ment relative to trucks hauling in and 
out of large cities and from small 
towns into large ciiies and cov- 
ering a territory of 200 or 300 miles. 
He further explained that this busi- 
ness was increasing and dwelt fur- 
ther on the extension of the railroads, 
ete. Vice-President Berrell described 
conditions in Chicago and related one 
or two instances that had come under 
his own personal observation as 
president of Local 705, Truck Drivers 
of Chicago, and after considerable 
further discussion on the matter the 
board members decided that there 
was nothing that could be done on 
this condition due to the laws govern- 
ing our International Union until the 
next convention. The board took 
cognizance of the fact that we were 
becoming more and more surrounded 
and confronted with new problems. 
There being no further business to 
come before the board, on motion 
which was seconded and carried, it 
was adjourned to meet again at the 
call of the General President. 





By your individual activities you 
will be able to judge the usefulness 
of your union. 
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The Air Mail 


Things have been happening in 
commercial air transport lately, 
happening so fast that the average 
business man hasn’t caught up with 
the advance made by the companies 
carrying mail, express and passen- 
gers. 

On August 2 the press associa- 
tions carried a report that on the 
day previous, when the new air mail 
letter rates went into effect, the air 
mail planes had flown more than 
25,000 miles over thirty-five states, 
stopping at 102 cities which are 
trade centers for areas having 
62,000,000 people. The same day 
the mail planes carried seven tons 
of mail, exclusive of express and 
passengers. Since the new rates 
went into effect the air mail com- 
panies which had been carrying 
about 314 tons of mail daily have 
recorded a 40 per cent increase and 
it is expected that before the year 
is over the mail planes will have 
carried in excess of 100,000,000 
letters, and that within the next 
twelve months they will have flown 
10,000,000 miles. That is more 
mileage than is flown by the com- 
bined express, passenger and mail 
planes of any other nation. 

Changed methods of doing busi- 
ness have followed each major bet- 
terment in this country’s transpor- 
tation and communication systems. 
The Indian runner gave way to the 
express rider, and he in turn to the 
stage coach, and the hoofbeats of 
that romantic day were silenced by 
the train. Then came the automo- 
bile with its marked influence on our 
business structure. Now the day of 
100-mile-an-hour transport of mail, 
express and passengers is here. It 
will work just as revolutionary 
changes in certain lines of manufac- 
turing distribution, selling and fi- 
nancing as did each other form of 
improved transportation. All have 
been weapons in the ceaseless fight 
against time and space. In these 


days of stern competition, small 
stocks, quick turn-overs, little prof- 
its and much service, air transport is 
the new tool of American business. 

The state of Illinois is the hub 
state for air transport in the coun- 
try, just as it is the center of rail 
activities, and because of the many 
air lines radiating out of Illinois, 
people of this district have the best 
facilities of any section of the coun- 
try, and cities and states which were 
distant yesterday are neighbors 
today. 

Dallas, Tex., is only distant over- 
night; San Francisco and the Pa- 
cific Coast, 20 hours; New York, 
eight hours, and there is scarcely a 
city or hamlet in the country which 
is not now linked up with Chicago 
by the great airway network. 

“Use Air Mail’ may have had a 
sentimental appeal when Colonel 
Charles Lindbergh, who got his 
start as a mail pilot, said, ““My re- 
ward will be your continued use of 
air mail,” but today the alert busi- 
ness executive realizes that 100- 
mile-an-hour transportation is the 
modern method of communication. 





The Dreamer a Leader 


From the beginning of human life 
it has been the dreamer who has led 
the upward march of the race. As 
a corollary we should add that from 
the dawn of life the dreamer has 
been the butt of ridicule and the 
object of persecution on the part of 
the substantial and solid citizens of 
his day. 

He has gone far toward filling the 


‘prisons of the world, he has had the 


hemlock forced upon him, he has 
died upon the cross. His safe and 
sane contemporaries were not treat- 
ed that way. They had their re- 
ward. From the time when the first 
cave man aroused the contemptuous 
mirth of his fellows by insisting that 
it was possible to produce artificial 
heat that would rival the sun of a 
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summer noon, to the days when self- 
satisfied critics were “panning” 
Lindbergh mercilessly because he 
maintained that he could cross the 
ocean alone in the air, that has been 
the way of the flesh. 


But the vision of the dreamer has 
been realized; it has lived and he 
has lived in it, while his detractors, 
even though they had the facts on 
their side, have been forgotten. Who 
remembers the name of any one who 
a year ago was calling Lindbergh 
“a flying fool’? For all of their cer- 
tainty they have dropped into ob- 
livion while the “fool,” the dreamer 
of a year ago, is a hero, is covered 
with medals, has acquired wealth, 
has been given an honorable mili- 
tary title, has been highly honored 
by rulers of the earth. 

Socrates dreamed a dream of 
truth that should free men from 
their slavery to ignorance and fear. 
The substantial respectable citizens 
of Athens were shocked. He was up- 
setting the foundations of society; 
he was dishonoring their gods. Soc- 
rates was punished for his vision by 
death; with possibly one or two ex- 
ceptions, the names of those who 
condemned him have perished from 
among men, but the name of Soc- 
rates is held in veneration the world 
over, The arguments of his critics 
stand forth in their futility; the 
power of the truths he enunciated 
grows greater with every generation 
that studies them. Jesus of Naza- 
reth dreamed of love as the motive 
which should guide mankind; he 
had a vision of the kingdom of 
heaven that is in the heart of every 
man, only waiting for him to dis- 
cover it and enter upon the glorious 
heritage. ° 

The cross of Calvary put an end 
to His personal ministry, but His 
doctrine has spread to every land 
under the sun; it lives and He lives 
in it, even if men do not always live 
up to it, and the mob that clamored 
for His death has been forgotten. 


His sublime dream was the truth 
that shall yet make men free. 

All the great chapters in the book 
of life are records of dreamers. It 
is only when dreams fail to come to 
men and vision is lacking that the 
people are in danger of perishing. 
When the smart ones cry, “Behold 
this dreamer!”’ and the multitudes 
scoff in derision, then wise men look 
up and take heart. They know that 
something of far-reaching conse- 
quence is going forward. Life in the 
highest sense is built on such 
dreams, for they are visions of what 
is to be in truth. Stoning the proph- 
ets and killing the saviors has never 
swerved the course of humanity, by 
so much as a hair’s breadth. The 
persecutors die and are forgotten: 
the dreamers live forever.—Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle. 





Employees’ Stock Ownership Best 
Aid to Boss, Says Bank 


New York.—The New York Trust 
Company has no illusions on em- 
ployees’ stock ownership. 

The management of this financial 
institution intimates it is “good busi- 
ness” to encourage such stock owner- 
ship. The benefits are on the employ- 
ers’ side. 

Labor turnover is reduced, and em- 
ployees’ money constitutes a vast 
fund through which industry can be 
financed. Employers are assured 
there is no danger of workers’ owner- 
ship of industry. 

The above points are made in The 
Index, house organ of the trust com- 
pany. 

The purchase of stock by employees 
“thas been chiefly confined to the more 
intelligent groups holding the more 
intelligent positions.” The rank and 
file of workers, it is stated, have not 
participated, as risks ard responsi- 
bilities of ownership are not attrac- 
tive. “They prefer wages to con- 
tingent profits.” 
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The Index declares that the factor 
of participation in ownership “has 
probably been greatly over-empha- 
sized” as an inducement towards the 
purchase of stock by employees. 

“While the number of employees 
owning stock in their company is 
fairly large, the amount of stock 
owned is small. In an analysis of 
twenty leading companies with em- 
ployee stock ownership plans, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
(an employers’ organization) found 
that the total stocks owned under 
these plans were only 4.26 per cent 
of the stock outstanding. This is so 
slight as to make the employee’s in- 
fluence negligible, even if he had any 
intention of exerting it. The time 
when this employee stock holding will 
represent a controlling interest in the 
business seems to be fairly remote.” 

The house organ points out that 
employee’s stock ownership has a 
definite value to the employer. It holds 
workers to the job, thus reducing 
labor turnover and lessens the ex- 
pense of breaking in new workers. 

Loyalty to the employer is en- 
hanced and money contributed by em- 
ployees who buy stock is a factor in 
financing employers. 

“The one billion dollars of capital 
received from employee investment 
already is not an insignificant sum, 
and behind it lies a vast potential sup- 
ply of funds,” says the Index.—News 
Letter. 





No Limit to Trade Union Activity 


Washington.—‘Few persons, ex- 
cept students of the Labor Movement, 
realize the ramifications and extent 
of trade union activities,” says the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in a study recently completed 
and just published in Bulletin No. 465. 

“It is not generally known that 
Labor organizations have gradually 
extended their scope, in many cases 
far beyond the original rather re- 
stricted field of concern for wages, 


hours and conditions, but the present 
study reveals a wide expansion of the 
collective power of workers,” the in- 
vestigators state. 

“After collective bargaining is 
gained by the organization, the pro- 
vision of ‘benefits’ is usually the next 
step. Then may be undertaken meas- 
ures intended to improve the workers’ 
economic position, such as the estab- 
lishment of Labor banks, credit 
unions from which members may ob- 
tain loans, building and loan associa- 
tions, legal aid departments, con- 
struction of homes, supply of serv- 
ices or goods by mail order buying, 
co-operative stores, etc. Or unions 
may take social or protective meas- 
ures, such as the establishment of 
various kinds of insurance, of definite 
health service, etc., or educational or 
recreational activities. 

“Finally, as conditions in the in- 
dustry become more or less stabilized 
and the union ceases to fight for its 
existence, union officials have greater 
leisure to consider broader problems, 
those of the industry and even of 
society in general.”—News Letter. 


No Profit in War? 


Ship builders and allied interests 
favor the pending conscription bill, 
which, fhe public are told, will take 
profit out of war. Trade unionists 
claim the bill is aimed at labor. 

The sincerity of these business 
men was tested in the last Congress, 
when their greed defeated a fifteen- 
cruiser program. The bill provided 
that eight of the vessels should be 
built in government yards. 

The business men and navy offi- 
cials had the senate committee insert 
a weasel amendment which permit- 
ted the secretary of the navy to pur- 
chase parts for these eight vessels 
from private manufacturers. 

Pacifists exposed the hypocrisy of 
these pleaders for national defense 
‘and for no profit in war and the pro- 
gram was sidetracked. 
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Taxes 


Madison, Wis.—““The charmed cir- 
cle of diminishing expenditures, di- 
minishing tax rates and increasing 
profits,” as used in the message of 
President Coolidge, means diminish- 
ing service and returns to the mass 
of the people from the federal govern- 
ment established for the sole purpose 
of providing them with benefits they 
could not expect from their own state 
and local governments, Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Jr., declares in an 
editorial in La Follette’s magazine. 

“The federal government levies no 
taxes upon real or personal property,” 
Senator La Follette said. “The farm- 
ers, Wage earners, salaried men and 
women, and the rank and file of the 
business men of the country never 
have been burdened by federal taxes, 
consisting solely of levies on income 
and inheritance. 

“The demand for the four reduc- 
tions made in federal taxes during 
the Coolidge administration, officially 
sponsored by Secretary Mellon, came 
from the great industrial and finan- 
cial corporations and the very rich. 

“Diminishing tax rates undoubt- 
edly have saved hundreds of millions 
of dollars to the great corporations 
and to the heirs of great fortunes, at 
the expense of the public treasury, 
during the last five years, but they 
have not increased the prosperity of 
the farmer, the wage earner in the 
coal or textile industries, or any other 
large element of the American people. 

“President Coolidge logically rounds 
out his ‘charmed circle’ with the 
phrase, ‘increased profits.’ 

“How many enterprising business 
men who have wisely and successfully 
conducted legitimate enterprises dur- 
ing the last five years can point to 
anything that has been done in Wash- 
ington during that period that has 
increased their profits? 

“There can be no question that cer- 
tain great monopolies have prospered 
greatly under the Coolidge adminis- 


tration and have received many fa- 
vors at the hands of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

“The shipping trust has received 
its subsidy from a government too 
poor to give its employes a living 
wage, to aid the farmers, or to com- 
pensate the veterans of the world 
war. 

“The oil trust has grown rich on 
extortionate profits on products that 
once belonged to the people. The 
power trust is doing well, and if per- 
mitted to take over Boulder dam, 
Muscle Shoals and the other power 
resources now owned by the people, 
as Mr. Coolidge recommends, will do 
better. 

“It is these great interests, and 
their allies in the banking and indus- 
trial field, that stand within the 
‘charmed circle’ President Coolidge’s 
administration has maintained in this 
country during the last five years.” 


Mill Town Kiddies Not Properly 
Fed 


Washington.—Pellagra among 
South Carolina mill towns is more 
general “than the experience of phy- 
sicians of the locality would seem to 
indicate,” says the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in an abstract of an 
official report on this disease. 

The report states that fluctuations 
of thé disease are bound up with fluc- 
tuations in economic conditions. The 
medical men repeatedly point to the 
relation of pellagra to the economic 
status of those afflicted. 

It is stated that this disease is from 
two to six times greater than physi- 
cians in these localities report. 

Poor food is the direct cause of 
pellagra, and the boundaries of the 
disease are clearly marked. Children 
between the ages of from two to fif- 
teen years are especial victims. 

The report is a vindication of organ- 
ized Labor’s position on the effect of 
low wages, which is the rule in these 
southern mill towns.—News Letter. 

















© EDITORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


To ALL OF OUR MEMBERS I extend the wish for a happy and prosperous 
new year. One more year has passed into the great eternity of time. Not 
one moment of the years that have passed can ever be recalled. Every- 
thing else may be brought back except time. Words spoken in haste may 
be recalled; apologies may be made to soften the bitterness expressed, but 
the moment that is gone never returns. 

It is our duty to profit from our experience in time past and those 
of us who do not improve our conditions in the future, better our mode 
of living and spread greater happiness all around us as a result of our 
experiences and mistakes of past years, are indeed weak. 

Every human being makes mistakes. Some make more than others, 
but the man who has anything like intelligence and understanding, the 
man of action and forethought, improves in every way as a result of his 
mistakes. There is no use regretting what has happened in the past, for 
we can not undo anything which has taken place, but we can protect 
ourselves in the future by pledging to live the next year better, if possible, 
than the year that has passed. . 

In the life of every human being there are days of doubt and worry 
in which it is not difficult to play the wrong card. The wisest of men and 
women at the end of their lives, could they but live them over again, would 
alter many of the phases and experiences through which they have passed. 
But from the end of the road of life there is no returning and all we can 
do is to do that which we believe is right, endeavor to improve over our 
past life, look around us and try to understand our weaknesses and our 
mistakes and in all sincerity pledge ourselves to do better in the future by 
avoiding those mistakes and pitfalls. 

Our International Union, during the past year, has been prosperous 
in so far as membership and money are concerned. While many Inter- 
national Unions have had to struggle for their existence and fight to main- 
tain themselves, while others have gone down to defeat on more than 
one of Labor’s industrial battlegrounds, our International Union has been 
able not only to hold its own and the conditions previously obtained, but 
in many places we have been able to add to the benefits already gained. 
Never in the history of our Union have we been in a healthier condition 
than we are at the present time. However, at this particular time—the 
beginning of a new year—I can not refrain from mentioning some of our 
losses. Within the past year we have lost two of the best and most prac- 
tical representatives of our organization in the city of Chicago; kind and 
gentle men who loved everybody and never injured anyone—Brothers 
William A. Neer and John G. Clay. Their places, of course, have been 
filled, but the gap left as a result of their passing causes us a great deal 
of sorrow and regret and we can’t help remembering that one year ago, 
this time, they were active and happy leaders in their unions and kind and 
—- fathers and husbands, beloved by all and especially by their 

amilies. 

It is only fair at this time, too, that we should ask ourselves: How 
many of us will be called away during the coming year? These thoughts 
are not very happy ones, but they are human and are inserted here for 
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the purpose of reminding all of us to do our duty well in the position in 
life in which we are placed and especially to our organization we should 
give the best there is in us so that when we come to the end of this great 
campaign of fighting for justice it may be said of us that we have done a 
man’s work. 

The new year fills us with hope and courage and determination. With 
hope because of the justice of the struggle in which we are engaged; with 
courage, because we are men who have been tried and not found wanting; 
with determination, because we fully understand that without persever- 
ance and that fighting quality with which we have forged ahead we can 
not accomplish anything, and as we have had to struggle in the years 
that have passed for the achievements that are ours, we know we will 
have to continue to struggle in the future in order to make further progress. 

You are one of the members of our great organization and it is your 
duty to do your work as laid down by your obligation. Any man who 
fails to do his share is not the kind of man who should be in our union. 
Leaving the work of the union to others; refusing to spread progress in 
dealing with the merits of our organization; pursuing the course of least 
resistance; getting out of it as much as you can, but refusing to put forth 
any effort towards helping in the work or being willing to make any 
sacrifice towards building up the organization, such men are not fit to be 
associated with real trade unionists. Men who fail to do their share in 
every way possible to spread trade unionism, to encourage members into 
the union, to destroy discontent and jealousies, to stamp out suspicion and 
backbiting and in every way prove they are upbuilders and net by their 
silence and misdirected actions help tear down the organization, such men, 
I say, are not living to their obligation. 

During the coming year in your homes and amongst your families be 
better men; better than you were last year, striving for that which is right 
and keeping before your eyes always your duty to the organization which 
has done so much for us. 


May the new year bring happiness, prosperity and contentment to our 
membership and their families. 


Tr OT 


J OHN G. CLAY, Secretary-Treasurer of Local Union No. 712, Laundry, 
Dye House Drivers and Chauffeurs of Chicago, was shot to death by 
“racketeers” while in his office in the building owned by his local union 
at 629 South Ashland Boulevard. John Clay was elected International 
Trustee some years ago and was one of the best and most loyal men con- 
nected with our organization, always faithful and serving his people with 
a loyalty unequaled in the history of our organization. 

I, with other officers .of. our International Union, was in New 
Orleans attending the convention of the American Federation of Labor 
when I received word of his death. We held a conference and it was decided 
that General Secretary-Treasurer Hughes, General Auditor Kidd and 
General Organizer Gillespie should return immediately to represent the 
International Union at the funeral. It was absolutely impossible for me 
to leave the work of the convention and return with the other delegates. 

Words and statements are now useless with the exception of the 
fact that we owe a duty to the life of Brother Clay and in his death we 
must pledge ourselves to carry on the work in which he was engaged. 

At best Brother Clay could not have lived very long, as he had been 
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broken in health for the past four or five years, but to have his life taken 
as it was without a chance given him and for no reason except that he 
believed in the principles of decency and honesty is indeed heart breaking. 

Through the columns of our Journal we extend to his wife and son 
our sincere and heartfelt sympathy in the great loss they have sustained. 

John Clay was buried with a requiem high mass celebrated by the 
Rev. Daniel E. Murphy. The body was then taken to the Street Car Men’s 
Hall, where it laid in state, while members of his union and thousands of 
other persons from different labor organizations came to pay their respects. 
Services were then conducted by Chicago Lodge No. 4 of the Elks, of which 
Brother Clay was a member. It was a sad and touching scene when the 
Elks’ quartet sang “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.” 


vy yr 


You READ THE REPORT of the former Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as submitted to the convention in our December magazine. 
You will notice the recommendations that he made—especially that one 
about consolidating the office of Secretary and Treasurer into one office, to 
be called the Secretary-Treasurer. 

That part of the recommendation of the outgoing Treasurer dealing 
with the right to invest the funds of the Federation in gilt-edge securities 
and bonds was adopted by the convention. That part of his recommenda- 
tion which called for the amaigamation of the office of Secretary and 
Treasurer by the abolition of the office of Treasurer and the increasing of 
the members of ihe Executive Council—that part was rejected and the posi- 
tion of Treasurer remains as before. Of course the former Treasurer, feeling 
that he had done his duty in calling attention to the condition that obtained : 
and the unbusinesslike method of doing business in the Federation, had 
nothing further to say on the matter when the report of the Committee 
on Laws came before the convention. He felt that if the Executive 
Council desired to continue the old system that was their affair. It was 
nothing for him to worry about. But for the information of our member- 
ship who read the report, let me say that the action of the convention on 
this matter in deciding to continue a system that was antiquated speaks 
for itself. The statement that this was an old established custom of the 
Federation and should be continued is perfectly childish. As the former 
Treasurer explained in his report, there never was a time in the past when 
a similar opportunity presented itself to consolidate the office of Secretary 
and Treasurer into one office, as no other Treasurer ever resigned from j 
the American Federation of Labor, and the resignation was accepted only 
a few days before the opening of the convention. The new Treasurer, 
Brother Martin Ryan of Kansas City, only took over the funds on De- 
cember 8, or one week prior to the opening of the convention. Treasurer 
Tobin stated in his report that he had unofficially made the statement to ’ 
the Executive Council on one or two occasions that the office of Treasurer 
was entirely unnecessary and prevented doing business properly or in 
accordance with the constitution of the convention. At the Atlantic City 
Convention in 1909, during his remarks in opposing that part of the report 
of the Committee on Laws, of which he was Chairman, which desired to 
increase the salary of the Treasurer from $500 to $1,500 a year, 
he stated that if the salary was increased to $1,500 a year he would 
not be a candidate for the office of Treasurer. At that same time 
he stated on the platform of the convention (and there are those who were 
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present at the convention who will remember the statement) that the office 
of Treasurer was entirely unnecessary and that it was confusing and 
prevented the officers of the Federation from observing and carrying out 
the constitution. 

It is a matter of record that the part of the report increasing the 
salary of the Treasurer was stricken out by the convention purely because 
the Treasurer refused to be a candidate for the office if the salary was 
increased. By the last decision of the convention in refusing to consolidate 
the office of Secretary and Treasurer the constitution of the Federation 
of Labor can not now be observed and carried out—especially that section 
which says: 

(Article 8) “The Treasurer shall receive and take charge of all moneys, 
property and securities of the Federation.” Section 2 of Article 8 reads: 
“The Treasurer shall pay, through the Secretary, all warrants regularly 
drawn on him, signed by the President and countersigned by the Secretary, 
as required by the constitution, and none others.” 

The only change made in the constitution was that someone else be 
authorized to sign the name of the President on a warrant when he was 
away from the office, but sueh signature and such power, as pointed out 
by Delegate Flory, is dangerous. Regardless of the constitution, Secretary 
Morrison will continue to deduct the amount of the voucher from the 
receipts received by him instead of sending the full receipts to the Treas- 
urer, as the constitution orders, and having the Treasurer pay the amount 
of the voucher. 

Of course, such a proceeding would be entirely inconvenient and 
utterly unbusinesslike, and, having this in mind, the former Treasurer 
made the recommendation, not to in any way interfere with anyone in the 
Council, but to straighten out an unbusinesslike method that had been 
in operation and existence for many years. No other organization of the 
American Federation of Labor has a system such as the Federation has 
relative to its Secretary and Treasurer. 

Some members of the Committee on Laws, after ex-Treasurer Tobin 
read his report to the convention, expressed themselves as absolutely in 
favor of the change, and then brought in a report contrary to this, simply 
because it seems no one has the courage to do or say anything that will 
offend someone else, even at the sacrifice of good business. If the matter 
was straightened out at this opportune time it would save the Secretary 
from violating the constitution and from sending the funds out to Kansas 
City and then having part of them returned when a deficit obtained, in- 
stead of having the funds handled entirely by the Secretary, as they are 
handled by every Secretary-Treasurer of every International Union of 
America. Can you imagine for one moment a Treasurer in our Interna- 
tional Union living in Boston or Seattle having Secretary Hughes receive 
the moneys, then forward them to our Treasurer in Seattle, and having him 
return to us what was needed to pay our expenses after warrants or 
orders properly signed by the President and Secretary had been forwarded 
to the Treasurer? What a joke this system would be. The method adopted 
and in operation in the American Federation of Labor, however, is in 
violation of the constitution of the Federation, as the Secretary now 
deducts the amounts to pay the running expenses of the Federation, then 
forwards the balance of the receipts, if any, to the Treasurer. What would 
you think of a business concern that was shown that their system for years 
was absolutely impractical and they refused to change it? 
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This statement is made for the information of our readers in view of 
the fact that the report of the ex-Treasurer, who is the General President 
of our International Union, was published in last month’s Journal, so that 
you might know what was done on the recommendations. The convention 
has acted and, of course, that is the governing body, so why worry about 
an unbusinesslike condition that could be remedied but was not? Let the 
other fellow do the worrying from now on is to be the policy of the former 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. 


TTF 


E/pwarp N. NOCKELS, secretary of the Chicago Federation of Labor, in 
commenting upon the death of Brother Clay, said: 

“These men and their organizations—the employers’ associations of 
the racketeering type—are indirectly responsible for this murder. They 
are for the open shop and as a result bootleggers, gunmen and racketeers 
are brought into the city to intimidate the legitimate union men. 

“Mr. Clay was killed by racketeers who were anxious to capture the 
$250,000 now in the treasury of the Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union. 

“Mr. Clay was as clean as a hound’s tooth. For many months crimi- 
nals who have found the booze-running game less profitable than it used to 
be have threatened his life. He defied them and his murder is his reward 
for that defiance.” : 


TTT 


U svatty the fellow of small mentality believes he is the brains of the 
whole ship. Brains can be developed, but never grafted. Born dumb, 


always stupid. 
7 F 


cAddress Delivered by Thomas L. Hughes, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, at Funeral of International Trustee ‘fohn G. Clay 


Our DUTY here today is a sad one. It was quite a shock to all of us who 
knew Brother Clay to hear of his tragic and untimely death. I was a 
thousand miles from here when I heard of it by telegram. We could hardly 
realize what had taken place. I felt it my duty, and the other officers of 
the International Organization felt the same way, to come here and show 
our respect for Brother Clay and our appreciation of the things he has 
done for our organization. 

Knowing him as I did since he first became a member of our organi- 
zation, I say to you that the Labor Movement of this county and city has 
suffered a great loss. I can recall the days when Brother Clay was a 
laundry wagon driver in your city. He finally attempted to organize the 
drivers into a union so that they could better their conditions and wages 
and make things better for their families. 

Only thirteen years ago I met Brother Clay in California. He was 
giving himself up to the work of forming his organization and placing it 
on a strong basis. I warned him that he would wear himself out before 
he would ever gain his point. But he did bring about that change he 
desired in the conditions of his fellow workers. You who are here today 
can testify as to the success of his efforts in that direction. 

No man who has ever been associated with Brother Clay can do else 
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but testify as to his honesty and his love of justice and fair play. He 
always laid his cards on the table, whether with his fellows of the 
Laundry Wagon Drivers, or with the employers. 

I hope and trust that those who were left behind in his organization 
and those of us in the Labor Movement will carry out his policies. I hope 
that we will use his character as an example to guide us in carrying out 
the work he started. 

We could not afford to lose him, but we have lost him and we will have 
to fill his place. Bear this in mind, we have suffered a great loss from 
which we will be slow to recover. Brother Clay was one whom we loved 
and respected. We are not soon going to forget him. 


TTT 


Address of John Fitzpatrick, President of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, as the Body of Brother Clay Laid in State in the 
Street Car Men’s Hall 


- 
k RIENDS: This is the saddest moment in my connection with the Labor 
Movement, when we meet here to pay our respects to our dear friend and 
brother, John G. Clay. 

The early days of the effort to organize the Laundry Drivers was like 
one long dismal dark night full of discouragement without a ray of hope 
during the many months and years, but John kept on when a stouter heart 
would have given up in despair. 

But John knew the need, understood the cause, and had the courage 
of his convictions to struggle on even when his task looked hopeless. 

What -was it in Organized Labor that appealed so strongly to him? 
It was the knowledge he had of the conditions under which the Laundry 
Drivers were forced to live and labor. Long hours, starvation wages and 
bad working conditions were the lot of the laundry driver. And John knew 
that these conditions stultified the individual and he became shiftless and 
discouraged, and it was not the drivérs alone who were so sorely afflicted, 
but in the same way their wives, children, dependents and their homes 
were likewise afflicted. 

John realized that there was one and only one way to remedy the 
Situation and that was through organization. Now you begin to realize 
the situation that actuated him. 

He knew that his fellows had the intelligence, the courage and the 
ability and all they needed was someone to show them the way. 

For a long time John fought that battle alone and almost single- 
handed. I remember, several years ago, he came to me and said, “I have a 
group of drivers who have agreed to meet me tonight at Thirty-first and 
Halsted and if we can convince them of the value of the organization we 
will have laid the foundation.” I said, “John, I can’t do it. I have another 
vital matter to attend to downtown.” He said, “There are no ifs and ands 
about this; you’ve got to come and I will get you to your other meeting 
on time.” So I went. After the meeting he led me outside to a dilapidated 
Ford car he managed to secure somewhere and we started downtown. 
When we got to Halsted and Archer the old Lizzie broke down and I had 
to leave him there. 
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I mention this incident to show you the determination he had, and the 
means he had to work with. 

Now let us consider the change he has brought about in the lives and 
in the homes of the men, women and children involved in this business. 
Into that dismal picture I just drew came the organization under the 
guiding hand and clear vision of John G. Clay. It seems like a miracle that 
out of that black and seemingly hopeless past, men, women and children 
would have brought into their lives the high standards of life and labor 
they enjoy today. 

But it is not a miracle. It is the result of the clean, manly, honest, 
capable and efficient leader, John G. Clay, and the officers and members of 
the organization that stood loyally by him. 

In just a few words I want to, if I can, give you a short outline of the 
nature and spirit of this man. Patience, kindliness, friendliness, consid- 
eration of others, loyalty and sympathy were the essence of his makeup. 

Through his efforts the Laundry Drivers did their full share in sup- 
porting every worthy cause and effort within the bonafide Labor Move- 
ment. No organization on strike or in distress financially or otherwise 
ever made an appeal to him that did not meet with a quick and generous 
response. 

In the early days he knew the needs and value of a Labor paper. He 
was one of the instigators in launching The Federation News, and I know 
it was the financial backing of the Laundry Drivers’ Union through John 
Clay that we have The Federation News today. 

You know the persecution and prosecution our movement has been 
compelled to withstand in the injunction outrages and through court pro- 
cedure. When our members were being thus victimized, we could always 
depend upon John Clay to go to the limit to furnish bonds and financial 
help. When the radio became a factor in our lives and the Federation of 
Labor decided to put itself in possession of this modern method of infor- 
mation and communication, John G. Clay was its staunchest supporter. 
And then big business and financial interests undertook to crowd our station 
off the air, by securing decisions from the Federal Radio Commission, 
which compelled us to go fifteen miles outside of Chicago if we wanted 
to operate a station serviceable to Organized Labor. This would have ended 
Labor’s broadcasting activities, but again John G. Clay came to the rescue 
and he made it possible that the Chicago Federation of Labor could pur- 
chase a site for our new station in Downer’s Grove. 

These are a few of the things, but they go to show how he regarded 
basic and fundamental situations wherein the lives and future of the men, 
women and children of Labor were concerned. 

It is not my part here today to defend this organization. Its value, its 
accomplishments and its achievements are like the rays of God’s sunshine, 
driving out want and despair and bringing hope, opportunity, security 
and happiness into so many homes, which makes it one of the most valu- 
able assets to this community. 

But, alas! The mainspring of this machine is broken. We can’t get a 
new one. We have our responsibility and duties to perform and we must 
carry on. Great is our loss, so greater must be our determination that 
the life of John G. Clay was not lived in vain. There can be no halting, no 
turning back. Our pathway leads upward and onward and we must make 
Laundry Drivers’ Union No. 712 a living monument to glorify that noble 
character, our dear friend, John G. Clay. 








UR INTERNATIONAL UNION faces the new year with hope, deter- 
mination and confidence. Our local unions throughout the country 
are in peace and harmony among themselves and with their employers. 
There is no jealousy within our institution. There is no bitterness or 
hatred between our unions and the International. With this condition 
existing’the year 1929 should be the most progressive year in our history. 
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E WANT YOUR HELP, every one of you, both as officers and as 

individuals. Make no mistake, when you are helping us you are 
helping yourselves. The union that is willing to stretch out.its hand to 
render aid and assistance to its membership is the kind of a union we want. 
The officers who go out and do the work will find their work more enjoy- 
able and beneficial if they have the co-operation and mutual good will of 
the membership. Now then, put your shoulder to the wheel and help 
bring in a new member. 

Ty Fy 


VERY MAN added to your union strengthens the chain which binds 
us together. Many national unions are falling behind in membership. 
‘his was noticed very substantially in the general membership of the 
American Federation of Labor. We have every reason in the world to put 
forth renewed energy and greater effort in order to hold our local unions 
and our International up to the standard, or, where it ought to be. l 
believe we shall go ahead numerically and financially during the coming 


year. 
TTT 


F THE SECRETARY-TREASURER of your local union goes wrong, 
which very seldom happens, your local trustees should first audit the 
books and try to reach an estimate of the shortage. Only as a last resort 
should the International Union be required to send in an auditor. It is 
expensive to take an auditor from one part of the country, where he may 
be working, in order to have him make a special trip to your district. Be 
careful in making requests for an auditor and organizers. Wasting the 
International Union’s money is wasting your own strength. 


TUT 


NDIVIDUAL MEMBERS can not send in requesting that corrections 
be made in their addresses for the Journal. All names and corrections 
sent to the General Office for the Journal should be sent in by the Secre- 
tary of the local union in order that we may know that the member is in 
good standing and entitled to the Journal or to any other protection within 
the International Organization. 
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Maw is only a man when he fights for what he believes is right. 
TTT 


HERE are many brands of jealousy. The worst brand is the creature 
who is jealous of the honest success of another. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TT 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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